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CAMPAIGN SMEARING 


POKESMEN of the two great American political 

parties, warming up for the quadrennial fight for 
control of the presidency, already have given signs that 
the 1956 campaign will be rough and hard-hitting. Cries 
of “Smear!” are being exchanged as leaders of the party 
organizations jockey for favorable advance positions. 


Before the battle between Republicans and Democrats 
is fully joined, Congress may be persuaded to overhaul the 
federal election laws for the purpose, among other things, 
of promoting fair play in political campaigns. A bill re- 
ported to the Senate on June 22, 1955, and still awaiting 
action, would strike in various ways at clandestine political 
groups which circulate scurrilous campaign literature. By 
requiring candidates to accept responsibility for activities 
undertaken by others in their behalf, it would seek to 
eliminate or greatly reduce questionable campaign prac- 
tices. 


Congress in recent years has given extended considera- 
tion to means of outlawing false and slanderous attacks on 
political candidates and parties. Controls of that sort, 
however, are difficult to devise and hard to enforce. The 
tendency to indulge in campaign excesses is curbed now 
only by the libel laws, which are rarely invoked by poli- 
ticians. It is not clear, moreover, how strongly the average 
voter feels about employment of abusive tactics in cam- 
paigns for public office. Many people are prone to tolerate 
a certain amount of political invective as all in the game. 
But campaign methods or utterances that cross the border 
into malice or deception may breed resentment and make 
for long-lasting public discord. 


EARLY ERUPTION OF CHARGES ABOUT SMEARING 


It is quite usual for political parties to accuse the opposi- 
tion of playing dirty politics. The Republican National 
Committee ran true to form recently when it assailed 
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Democrats in Congress for allegedly using their investi- 
gative powers to make political capital. “The Democrats 
have taken advantage of their majority in Congress to 
launch a smear campaign of immense proportions through 
congressional investigating committees. They have been 
playing rough and dirty in their desperate attempt to find 
‘issues’ for 1956. They are playing with more than $6 
million in probe money . . . [in a search for] possible 
targets.’”! 


The Democrats retorted that the Republicans were 
simply trying to cover up their own faults by crying 
“Smear!” and were themselves delivering unfair blows. 
Chairman Paul M. Butler of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee said on Nov. 7 that he wondered “what things the 
Republican party has upon its conscience when it seeks to 
pin the advance label of ‘smear’ upon all congressional 
committee findings.” He insisted that “Charges of ‘smear’ 
will not deter the Democrats in the Senate and House from 
getting at the truth about any mistakes and wrongdoing 
of the administration which must be investigated to pro- 
tect the public.” 


Butler predicted four days later, at a rally of Young 
Democrats at the University of North Carolina, that the 
Republicans would resort to smear tactics in 1956. He said 
that “a desperate Republican party” had already indicated 
the kind of “false charges” it would hurl in the coming 
campaign. “We have seen the Republican party in 1952 
and 1954 use the smear technique against Democratic 
candidates.’ 


Sen. Goldwater (R-Ariz.), chairman of the Senate Re- 
publican Campaign Committee, accused labor leaders on 
Oct. 24 of using “violence and coercion” in a “conspiracy 
to take over and control the Democratic party.’ Butler 
said that Goldwater’s accusation exposed the G.O.P.’s “anti- 
labor bias” and proved it was “out to ‘get’ labor.” Rep. 
Lankford (D-Md.) asserted before a C.I.0. group on Nov. 
18 that anti-labor forces in the Republican party were 
conducting a “calculated smear campaign.” 





‘Republican National Committee, Straight from the Shoulder, November 1955, p. 14. 

?Democratic national headquarters in January 1955 assembled an exhibit called 
the “Chamber of Smears” to illustrate methods used by Republican candidates in th« 
1954 congressional campaign. Prize exhibit was a recording, prepared for broad- 
casting, of an accented voice, presumably Russian, demanding the defeat of Repub- 
lican candidates on orders from Moscow. 
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Campaign Smearing 


MUTUAL RECRIMINATIONS ON CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Debate on major campaign issues is al] too likely to get 
away from sober consideration of the merits or demerits 
of party programs and degenerate into no more than 
attacks on the opposition’s record and praise for the cam- 
paigner’s own party. Even the choice of words to describe 
current issues may carry criticism of the other side. The 
Democratic National Committee, for example, has listed 
the first five issues of the 1956 campaign as “falling farm 
incomes, tax favoritism for the rich, the public power 
giveaway, favoritism for big business, and misconduct in 
government.” The Republicans in recent years have re- 
sorted frequently to such phrases as “Communist coddling” 
and “the mess in Washington.” 


Failure of the farm population to share proportionately 
in the current prosperity has provided material for any 
amount of mutual political recrimination in the months 
ahead. The Democratic National Committee may have set 
the pattern by saying: “To judge from the public state- 
ments coming out of the Department of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary Benson and his aides are more interested in getting 
blame focused on the Democrats than they are in lifting 
the farm depression.” Sen. Kefauver (D-Tenn.), a candi- 
date for the Democratic presidential nomination, has ac- 
cused the Eisenhower administration of deliberately trying 
“to liquidate the small farmers.” He has described its 
policies as “morally not unlike some of the drives by the 
Russians toward collectivization of agriculture.’”* The 
Republicans, on the other hand, say the Democrats are 
“cynically taking advantage of the farmers’ current cost- 
price squeeze to sow resentment and create a favorable 
climate of opinion for their discredited rigid [farm price] 
support policy.’ 


Lines of attack which yielded political profit in previous 
campaigns continue to be used. A Republican broadside 
last summer pointed to Republican removal of: “the taint 
of Communist influence over policies of the American 
government” and averred that “For the first time in 20 
years, the American people can now feel secure that officials 

in Washington have no sympathy whatever with 
Communism ... [and] are not duped by it.” The G.O.P. 


8Speech at Democratic fund-raising dinner, Chicago, Nov. 19, 1955. 
*Republican National Committee, Straight from the Shoulder, November 1955, p. 14. 
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statement went on to say: “Corruption—condoned, excused 
and defended in the Democrat administration—is not 
tolerated in the Eisenhower administration. Remains of 
Truman era scandals .. . have largely been cleared away. 
. . . The cheaters, chiselers, grafters, influence peddlers, 
incompetents, crooks and cronies have been driven from 
the public trough.’ 

Democrats have counterattacked with charges of cor- 
ruption or other misconduct resulting from the presence 
in federal service of representatives of big business. 
Butler said in Albuquerque on Nov. 22: “The past three 
years of Republican rule have revealed a sharp reversal 
of the high principles of the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
to the unprecedented and unprincipled era of the Big 
Deal,” and “No amount of polish could clean up the rusty 
examples of G.O.P. misconduct in government for another 
Republican crusade in 1956.”" The Democrats have sought 
to make political capital of the canceled Dixon-Yates power 
contract and the resignations under fire of former Air 
Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott and former Public 
Buildings Commissioner Peter A. Strobel. Activities of 
the two latter officials have been cited as “examples of 
‘the Big Deal’” in the administration.® 


TARGETS OF ATTACK AMONG POLITICAL LEADERS 


Although most Democrats have shown little disposition 
to attack President Eisenhower directly, they have made 
vigorous attempts to discredit his administration by aim- 
ing at members of his cabinet. Secretary of the Interior 
McKay is called the “giveaway king.”’? Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson is described as callous to the economic 
plight of the farmer. Secretary of State Dulles is alleged 
to have bungled foreign policy. 


The chief targets for Republican attack continue to be 
former President Truman and former Secretary of State 
Acheson and, to some degree, Adlai Stevenson. Recent 
Republican broadsides have referred to the 1952 Demo- 
cratic nominee as vacillating, playing “the familiar role 
of Hamlet.” The Senate Republican Policy Committee, 


*Republican National Committee, Straight from the Shoulder, August 1955, pp. 5-7. 

*Democratic National Committee release, Nov. 23, 1955 

*The Republican National Committee said in the November 1955 issue of Straight 
from the Shoulder that an attack on McKay in the Democratic Digest the same month 
marked “a new low in fantastic fiction” and “deviates so frequently and grossly 
from the facts that it can be described as a combination of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion and outright falsehood.” 
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usually concerned only with legislative matters, on Nov. 11 
issued a memorandum which said that Acheson and Alger 
Hiss appeared to be “together again” and warned that 
“their efforts are a clear signal that a determined effort 
will be made to capture the Democratic nomination for a 
left-winger.” The only basis for the statement was the 
independent publication by different magazines of articles 
on foreign policy written in the one case by Acheson and 
in the other case by Hiss. 


INFLUENCE OF NOMINEES ON TENOR OF CAMPAIGN 


The extent to which smearing or mere vituperation will 
mark the coming campaign may depend very largely on 
the identity of the nominees. If the Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets should be headed again by Eisenhower and 
Stevenson, attacks in that vein probably would be held to 
aminimum. Neither man has evinced a taste for calumny, 
and Stevenson presented himself at a national Democratic 
rally in Chicago on Nov. 19 as a proponent of moderation. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent other politicians 
from campaigning in a less high-minded way in behalf of 
the standard-bearers. 


Should Eisenhower run again, his health certainly would 
figure importantly in the campaign. Although Stevenson 
and other Democratic leaders gave a pledge on Sept. 29 
not to make political use of the President’s heart attack, 
it might be impossible to avoid whispering campaigns on 
the subject comparable to the rumors that were circulated 
about Roosevelt’s health in 1944.8 


Harriman and Kefauver favor harder-hitting campaign 
tactics in general than those employed by Stevenson in 
1952. Their remarks at the November meeting of Demo- 
cratic leaders indicated that they would not be reluctant 
to “take on” Eisenhower as an adversary in 1956. If 
Truman participates in the campaign, he is likely to follow 
the same line of attack as that he pursued four years ago, 
when he leveled much of his fire at Eisenhower personally. 
On Oct. 11, 1952, for example, Truman told a Harlem 
audience that Eisenhower had supported “a certain amount 

*The Baltimore Sun reported, Dec. 28, that three heart specialists in that city had 
received a questionnaire, from a vreviously unknown organization representing itself 
as a research foundation, asking them (1) whether they thought a man wh® had had 
a heart attack was physically able to serve as President and (2) whether they 
thought President Eisenhower was physically able to serve a second term. The 


Baltimore doctors deplored the questionnaire and said it could be answered only by 
the President and his physicians. 
7 
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of segregation” among the troops during World War II; 
a week later he accused Eisenhower of waging “one of 
the lowest gutter campaigns I have ever seen.” 


Vice President Nixon would be a tempting target, either 
as presidential or again as vice presidential candidate, 
because Democrats still bitterly resent his unbridled attacks 
on their party in 1952 and 1954. Nixon in a campaign 
speech on Oct. 13, 1954, asserted that the Republicans had 
“found in the files a blueprint for socializing America,” 
and on Oct. 22 he said “The Communist party . . . has deter- 
mined to conduct its program within the Democratic party.” 
Two days later Nixon attacked Stevenson for testifying 
as a character witness for Hiss and for failing to deplore 
“the terrible damage that Hiss .. . did to America because 
of the protection and comfort ... received from the 
Truman administration and its predecessors.” 


Since 1954 the Vice President has refrained from abuse 
of the opposition party, and in recent months his political 
utterances have been so moderate as to evoke editorial 
comment. Democratic animus against him persists, how- 
ever; on Nov. 26, in Seattle, Truman told reporters: “I don’t 
like Nixon and I never will. . . . He called me a traitor.” 


Excesses in Campaigns for Presidency 


POLITICAL SMEARING may take the form of an attack 
on the character of a candidate, or it may develop into 
defamation of an entire party. Political exchanges in 
the present pre-campaign period are directed primarily at 
parties rather than persons. The charges are essentially 
exaggerations and simplifications aimed to persuade large 
numbers of voters to consider one party more capable 
than the other of administering the government. 


Once the candidates are chosen and the crucial fight for 
election is on, generalizations as to party may provide only 
the background for vilifying particular candidates for office. 
Personal attacks may be launched by exposing an embar- 
rassing secret in a candidate’s private life, by twisting the 
truth, falsifying documents, making innuendoes, or by 
starting a whispering campaign. In some cases whispering 
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campaigns play on local racial or religious prejudices. Some 
are of such nature that the victimized candidate cannot 
bring the subject into the open for rebuttal. Frequently 
such tactics, though tolerated, are not openly sanctioned 
by the candidate in whose behalf they are used. 


DIATRIBES IN PLATFORMS OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Political parties go out of their way to insult one another 
in their party platforms. The platforms in that respect 
simply follow a classic pattern. Although the platform 
diatribes generally are taken no more seriously than the 
exaggerations of circus press agents, they sometimes are 
considered political smears. 


While it is traditional to couch platform denunciations 
in strong language, the chief fulminating usually is left 
to the party out of power; it uses the platform as one 
means of trying to discredit the incumbents and ready them 
for overthrow at the polls. The party in power, on the 
other hand, is concerned mainly to present itself in a 
favorable light and dispel any popular desire for a change. 


When the Republicans were bidding for control of the 
federal government in 1860, their platform assailed the 
incumbent Democratic administration for its “measureless 
subserviency to the exactions of a sectional interest” and 
for “the reckless extravagance which pervades every depart- 
ment of the federal government.” Similarly, during the 
long ensuing period of Republican ascendancy, Democratic 
platforms demanded “reform of abuse in the administra- 
tion” and “expulsion of corrupt men from office” (1868) ; 
denounced “financial imbecility and immorality” in govern- 
ment (1876); charged that the administration represented 
“a conspiracy” to maintain “corrupt and despotic power, 
insult the people and imperil their institutions” (1880) ; 
and described the Republican party as an “organization for 
enriching those who control its machinery” (1884). 


The same pattern was adhered to in more recent times. 
After another long sojourn in the political wilderness, the 
Democrats won the 1912 election on a platform which 
denounced “the profligate waste of the money wrung from 
the people by oppressive taxation.” Republicans returned 
to power after World War I on a platform devoted in great 
part to abusing the administration for its “inexcusable 
failure to make timely preparation . . . in the conduct of 
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the war” and so causing “unnecessary losses to our gallant 
troops ... imperilment of victory ... [and] enormous waste 
of public funds.” 


The Democratic platform of 1932 placed the blame for 
the depression squarely on Republican administrations: 
“They have ruined our foreign trade, destroyed the values 
of our commodities . . . crippled our banking system, robbed 
millions of our people of their life savings and thrown 
millions more out of work, produced widespread poverty 
and brought the government to a state of financial distress 
unprecedented in times of peace.” 


Republicans returned to the offensive in 1936 with a 
platform which declared that “The New Deal administra- 
tion has dishonored American traditions . . . bred fear and 
hesitation in commerce . . . coerced and intimidated voters 
... destroyed the morale of many of our people.” A similar 
note was sounded in 1940, but in the wartime and first 
postwar Republican conventions, attacks on the Democratic 
administration were muted. The Republicans did not make 
a full-fledged assault again until 1952, when the convention 
approved a document almost unmatched in virulence. 


The platform on which President Eisenhower was elected 
charged that Democrats “by a long succession of vicious 
acts [have] so undermined the foundations of our Republic 
as to threaten its existence.” In a series of statements 
beginning “We charge,” the G.O.P. asserted that Demo- 
cratic administrations had “deprived our citizens of pre- 
cious liberties”; that Democratic leaders “work unceasingly 
to achieve their goal of national socialism’; that they fos- 
tered “class strife for venal political purpose”’; that they “de- 
bauched our money .. . shielded traitors . . . [permitted] 
corruption in high places . .. plunged us into war in 
Korea . . . and have carried on that war without will to 
victory.” The platform blamed Democratic “appeasement 
of Communism” for “needless sacrifice of American lives, 
a crushing cost in dollars for defense, possession by Russia 
of the atomic bomb, lowering of the Iron Curtain and the 
present threats to world peace.” 


POLITICAL ATTACKS ON U. S. PRESIDENTS IN OFFICE 


Exaggerated charges against high-ranking public offi- 
cials have marked American politics since the nation gained 
its independence. George Washington was victimized in 
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1778 by publication of spurious letters which he said were 
intended “to attach principles to me which every action of 
my life has given the lie to.” In a letter to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, July 6, 1796, Washington voiced distress at the excesses 
of his political opponents: 


Until within the last year or two, I had no conception that 
[political] parties would or even could go the length I have been 
witness to; nor did I believe until lately, that . .. while I was 
using my utmost exertions to establish a national character of 
our own ... [and] to preserve this country from the horrors of 
a desolating war, I should be accused of being the enemy of one 
nation [France] and subject to the influence of another [England] 
and ... that every act of my administration would be tortured 
and the grossest and most insidious misrepresentations of them 
be made, by giving one side only of a subject, and that too in such 
exaggerated and indecent terms as could scarcely be applied to a 
Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common pickpocket.? 


Jefferson was described by his political detractors as a 
coward, a despot, and an infidel. So venomous were the 
attacks on him when he was Washington’s Secretary of 
State that he offered to resign, saying: “My words are 
caught up, multiplied, misconstrued and even fabricated 
and spread abroad to my injury.” In later years Lincoln 
was maligned by a host of epithets ranging from “baboon” 
to “low-bred, obscene clown.” 


After the onset of the great depression of the 1930s, 
President Hoover was made to appear not only responsible 
for the hard times but also indifferent to the suffering they 
caused. Sympathetic historians noted that the Democrats 
set up “the most elaborate, expensive, efficient and effective 
political propaganda machine ever operated in the country 
... to ‘smear’ Mr. Hoover and his administration.’ 
Roosevelt in his turn was bitterly attacked as a dictator, 
a revolutionary, a man blind to everything but personal 
ambition. Rumors were circulated that he was mentally 
deranged, and his political enemies sought to discredit him 
by reference to the personal activities of members of his 
family. Truman was criticized for “cronyism” and held 
responsible for an “era of Korea, crime, corruption and 
controls.” 


President Eisenhower has suffered relatively little from 


*Saul Padover, editor, The Washington Papers (1955), p. 90. 


1°Frank R. Kent, article in Scribner’s Magazine for September 1930, quoted by 
William Starr Myers and Walter H. Newton, The Hoover Administration (1936), p. 46. 
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this sort of thing. Impugning his motives in supporting 
the Dixon-Yates contract, and questioning the sincerity of 
his churchgoing, got nowhere.’ Secretary Benson on Dec. 1 
said the Democrats chose agriculture as “a major domestic 
battlefield for 1956” because attacks on the nation’s eco- 
nomic condition and on the President’s “churchgoing activ- 
ities” had backfired. 


VILIFYING OF CANDIDATES IN PRESIDENTIAL CONTESTS 


Political campaigning is traditionally a rough business 
in the United States. Scandal and falsehood frequently 
have been used as campaign weapons. The proletarian 
impetus of Jacksonian democracy introduced a barnstorm- 
ing touch to politics which has persisted to the present day. 
Stump speaking and appeals to mass prejudice, particularly 
in frontier communities, became common in the 1820s. 


John Quincy Adams was fiercely denounced when he ran 
for re-election in 1828. He was accused of immoral con- 
duct while serving as minister to Russia, and a falsified 
document depicting him as a freemason was circulated in 
areas bitterly opposed to freemasonry. The historian 
Stanwood recorded that “The opposition press teemed with 
falsehoods, absurd on their face or easily disproved, yet 


repeated in spite of ample proof of their untruth.’ Andrew 
Jackson, the Democratic candidate, fared no better; he 
was called an adulterer, a drunkard, a brawler. Again in 
1832 the political debate was notable for violence and 
rancor. “Nothing was too severe for the opponents of 
Jackson to say of him, and the violence of their denuncia- 
tions was equalled by the angry vituperation which the 
Democrats poured out upon the National Republicans.”’* 


Republicans in 1876 charged Tilden with tax evasion and 
used the slogans “Slippery Sam” and “Tilden’s barrel’ to 
imply rascality in money matters. In 1880 Democrats 
accused Garfield of immorality and inscribed the number 
329 in every conceivable public place to indicate the number 
of dollars Garfield was alleged to have received in a shady 
business ents ‘e. A forged letter setting forth Garfield’s 

11Stephen Mitchell, on Aug. 16, 1954, while Democratic national chairman, de- 
scribed the Dixon-Yates contract as “‘a deal to grant a subsidy of $140 million to a 
favored power syndicate, on the President’s personal order . . . without competitive 
bidding.”” Mitchell said a director of one of the companies, meaning the former golf 
champion, Bobby Jones, was “one of the President's closest friends” and “some of 
the bankers in the administration came from the banks which underwrite this kind 
of project.” 


12Edward Stanwood, A History of the Presidency from 1788 to 1897 (1898), p. 144. 
18Jbid., p. 162. 
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supposed views on Chinese immigration was circulated to 
arouse opposition to him in the West. 


The 1884 campaign was marked by mutual defamation 
of character. Blaine, the Republican candidate, was charged 
with drunkenness and unsavory financial dealings, and a 
rumor that he was anti-Catholic was spread in areas where 
it would do him the most political damage. Cleveland, 
the Democratic candidate, was accused of having fathered 
an illegitimate child. 


Politicians today rarely make charges that reflect on 
the personal morals of candidates,'* but accusations or 
implications of venality are hardy perennials. Disclosure 
in 1952 that the Republican vice presidential candidate 
had allowed his California supporters to provide him with 
an $18,000 fund to help defray political expenses as a 
senator was followed by disclosure that the Democratic 
presidential candidate had been using funds left over from 
his governorship campaign, and other donations, to supple- 
ment the salaries of Illinois state officials..° The cold war 
has introduced a new theme for smear attacks, that of 
subversion or “softness” toward Communism. Hardened 
politicians who easily brush off extravagant charges of 


malfeasance find insupportable the implication that their 
activities border on treason. 


EFFECT OF SMEAR TACTICS ON OUTCOME OF ELECTIONS 


Devices used to spread smears have changed surprisingly 
little over the past century, although modern methods of 
communication provide more effective means of circulating 
slander. The chief medium still is campaign literature, 
sometimes so scurrilous that the charges will not be printed 
in the general press. A Senate subcommittee has pointed 
out that such literature may appear “in many and varied 
forms—a ‘confidential inside story’ in complete book form; 
handbills, pamphlets, or comic books; forged photostatic 
letters, documents, and pictures.” The committee noted 
that the appeal of the defamatory documents was “emo- 


tional and . . . frequently designed to excite racial or reli- 
gious hatred.’’!* 


14Unlike Cleveland, Harding during his lifetime was spared disclosure of an illicit 
sexual relationship. However, Harding’s political enemies whispered in the 1920 
campaign that he had Negro blood. 


15See “Good Men for Government,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1952, pp. 741-742. 


1®Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections of Senate Committee on Kules and 
Administration, Proposed Amendments to Federal Corrupt Practices Act (1953), p. 10. 
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The smear can be an effective instrument in political 
combat, but it is a dangerous weapon, not only for the 
victim but also for the perpetrator, because it is likely to 
backfire. Harrison’s election in 1840 was a triumph of prop- 
aganda, much of it vicious with little relation to fact. On 
the other hand, the very excesses of the attacks on Garfield 
proved the undoing of his enemies. After his election, 
Garfield wrote in a personal letter that he believed “the 
country wanted to rebuke the attempt of the Democrats 
to narrow the issue to the low level of personal abuse.”"’ 


Rarely can the defeat of a candidate be attributed solely 
to the nature of the attacks made upon him. Al Smith in 
1928 went through one of the cruelest campaigns in history, 
but it has been contended that the temper of the times 
made Republican victory inevitable that year; the pettiness 
of some of the attacks on Smith may even have brought him 
additional votes of sympathy. Truman in 1948 defied poll- 
takers who predicted his defeat and launched a “Give ’em 
hell” campaign in which he linked Republicans to Fascism 
and “big, powerful, selfish groups.” But the same tactics 
used by Truman in behalf of Stevenson in 1952 failed to 
stem the tide for Eisenhower. 


Scurrilous “hate leaflets” circulated in New Jersey in 
1954, which referred to the Republican senatorial nominee, 
Clifford Case, as the tool of “Red Fascists,” did not prevent 
his election.'* Four years earlier, a “back street” campaign 
against Democratic Sen. Tydings in Maryland ended in his 
defeat. One device used against Tydings was a composite 
photograph purporting to establish a link between him 
and the Communist, Earl Browder. Yet a photograph of 
Allied leaders toasting victory over Germany, cropped to 
show only Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. Zhukov drinking 
together, was circulated in New Hampshire during the 
1952 primary campaign without apparent effect on the 
outcome of the voting. Averell Harriman was elected gov- 
ernor of New York in 1954, moreover, notwithstanding last- 
minute efforts by his Republican opponents to connect his 
name with discreditable business practices. 

17 William Starr Myers, The Republican Party: A History (1927), p. 267. 


1*The campaign against Case was unusual in that the scurrilous material originated 
with dissident extremists of his own party. Case's Democratic opponent, Charles 
Howell, said he considered Case “‘a loyal patriotic American” and would not “tolerate 
any back-street campaign” against him. 





Methods of Handling Campaign Scurrility 


SMEAR ATTACKS cannot be said to have had a decisive 
influence on the course of political history, but they may 
blight the careers of individual politicians and inflict in- 
tangible injury on the community at large. Offending 
American principles of fair play, smearing degrades the 
profession of politics and encourages popular contempt for 
politicians. Sometimes it generates political animosities 
of such intensity as to hamper the subsequent conduct of 
government. 


A committee which investigated the Maryland senatorial 
campaign of 1950 warned of the damaging effects of mak- 
ing unfounded charges of subversion: 

If one candidate’s campaign chooses to inject into an American 
election the poison of unfounded charges and doubts as to alleged 
subversive leanings, this tends to destroy not only the character 
of the candidate who is its target, but also eats away like acid 
at the very fabric of American life . . . To recklessly imply to 
those with whom you disagree the taint of subversive leanings 
will rob democracy of its priceless heritage of the right to make 
up its mind as it sees fit.19 


A British observer likewise has noted that scurrility in 
political battles tends to discourage qualified individuals 
from entering public life. ‘“‘An American running for office 
puts his character in the public domain and has no more 
reasonable expectation that it will remain unsoiled than 
it is reasonable to expect the goods in a department store 
sale to remain unpawed.’’° 


TREATMENT OF MuUD-SLINGING BY LEADING POLITICIANS 


Most practical politicians accept Swift’s dictum that 
“Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent.” Some follow the hoary rule that “When a man 
calls you a liar, you call him a thief.” The Senate com- 
mittee report on the 1950 Maryland campaign said: “To a 
certain extent any candidate for public office and any public 
officeholder must realize that he subjects himself to any 
and all kinds of attacks. . . . And to be realistic, one must 


1®Senate Rules Committee, Maryland Senatorial Election of 1950 (Aug. 20, 1951), 
p.7 


2°D. W. Brogan, Politics in America (1954), p. 254. 
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recognize that ‘fair comment’ is so broad under our Amer- 
ican freedom of speech and freedom of the press that it 
encompasses many abuses.” 


Rep. Scott (R-Pa.) observed several years ago, in a 
handbook for the novice in politics, that the best way to 
deal with severe partisan attack is to ignore it. “By 
replying ... you prolong the controversy, double the pub- 
licity and multiply the opportunity for unfavorable edi- 
torial comments.” On the other hand, if a politician’s 
record of service is good and he has “impressed people 
well” over the years, then he will have a ready-made body 
of defenders “when the storms of controversy rage about 
[his] head.”’ Scott pointed also to the hazards of launch- 
ing smear attacks: “Don’t hit below the belt. The public 
is the referee in political bouts and they will call the fouls 
on you.’”! 


Still, clever politicians at times are able to turn abuse 
to their own advantage. The accusation of a Blaine sup- 
porter in 1884 that the Democrats represented the party 
of “rum, Romanism and rebellion” became the basis of a 
Democratic charge that Blaine was anti-Catholic. Cleve- 


land, by treating slanderous abuse with simple dignity and 
by offering to support the child whose parentage was in 
doubt, silenced the rebukes of moralists and won the 
respect of the electorate. 


Franklin Roosevelt in 1944 humorously disposed of 
stories that members of his family were demanding special 
privileges by answering only one such rumor, that a 
destroyer had been dispatched to the Aleutians to retrieve 
the President’s dog, Fala. In a speech before the Team- 
sters’ Union, Roosevelt said: “The Republican leaders have 
not been content to make personal attacks upon me—or 
my wife or my sons—they now include my little dog, Fala. 
Unlike the members of my family, Fala resents this... . 
I am accustomed to hearing malicious falsehoods about 
myself, but I think I have a right to object to libelous 
statements about my dog.” 


Sherwood commented that this speech “stimulated the 
over-confident Democrats with a will to rush forth and 
register and vote, and above all it disrupted Dewey’s care- 
fully cultivated self-assurance and caused him to start 


2 Hugh D. Scott, Jr.. How to Go Into Politica (1949), pp. 32ff. 
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swinging wildly against the most artful dodger of them 
all.”22, Roosevelt answered the 1944 campaign charge that 
he was too old and sick to serve another term by riding 
50 miles, through four New York boroughs, in an open car 
in a cold driving rain. The purpose, Sherwood explained, 
was “to enable millions of people to see with their own 
eyes that he was alive and laughing.’’* 


Publicity given during the 1952 campaign to Nixon’s 
special expense fund redounded to the advantage of the 
Republican vice presidential candidate in the end, because 
it gave him the opportunity to present himself, and his 
wife, winningly before a tremendous television audience. 
The Nixon episode opened the way also to counterattacks 
on the Democratic presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates, both of whom found it expedient to expose their 
personal financial affairs to public view. 


ATTEMPT TO PROMOTE FAIR CAMPAIGN PRACTICES CODE 


Political leaders are quick to identify attacks on their 
own party as smears, but they rarely recognize as such 
any accusations which they themselves make. A bipartisan 
citizens’ organization, known as the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee, tried to elevate the 1954 congressional 
campaign by requesting all candidates and the chairmen 
of the major parties to subscribe to a formal code of 
“decency, honesty and fair play.” Both sides promptly 
accepted the code, but there was no noticeable effect on 
the tone of the campaign. 


The code, adapted from recommendations by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections in 1951, sought 
to rule out: 


Personal vilification, character defamation, whispering cam- 
paigns, libel, slander or scurrilous attacks on any candidate or 
his personal or family life. 

Use of campaign material of any sort which misrepresents, 
distorts, or otherwise falsifies the facts regarding any candidate, 
as well as the use of malicious or unfounded accusations against 
any candidate to create or exploit doubts, without justification, 
as to his loyalty and patriotism. 

Any appeal to prejudice based on race, creed or national origin. 

Any dishonest or unethical practice which tends to corrupt or 
undermine the American system of free elections or which hampers 
or prevents the full and free expression of the will of the voters. 


22Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (Bantam Revised edition, 1950), p. 
458. 


28]bid., p. 460. 
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Signers promised they would “immediately and publicly 
repudiate the support of any individual or group which 
resorts . . . to the methods and tactics” condemned by 
the code. 


Republican Chairman Leonard W. Hall said at the sign- 
ing ceremony on Sept. 14, 1954, that “We are pleased to 
be able again to support a citizens’ move to insure the 
highest kind of political morality’; he commended the 
code to the attention of “candidates everywhere.” Demo- 
cratic Chairman Mitchell gave the code a similar testi- 
monial and said he was confident Democratic candidates 
would be “proud to conform to it.” 


The difficulty about effecting reform through a code that 
merely reiterates standard principles is that political ad- 
versaries rarely agree on what constitutes a fair or unfair 
attack. What one calls a smear is to another merely 
justifiable criticism. Sen. Goldwater, for example, said 
in the Senate last Jan. 21: “For 20 long years the Demo- 
cratic party has told lies about Herbert Hoover. All that 
we have been trying to do is to tell the truth about Harry 
Truman.” 


PROPOSED NEW LEGAL RESTRAINTS ON POLITICAL ABUSE 


The conviction is growing in political circles that un- 
ethical campaign practices cannot be eliminated unless 
stronger legal sanctions are made available to cope with 
them. It is felt that the situation might be brought under 
more effective control by strengthening the libel laws, by 
fixing on candidates the responsibility for all campaign 
efforts in their behalf, and by making wider resort to the 
powers of House and Senate to refuse to seat persons whose 
election campaigns have been characterized by use of 
objectionable tactics. 


To some degree, Congress has employed its power to 
investigate elections to discourage scurrilous campaign 
methods. The Senate Rules Committee in 1951 con- 
demned certain aspects of the campaign conducted a year 
earlier for Sen. Butler (R-Md.) but did not hold the evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant unseating him. The committee 
reported that its findings “forcefully demonstrate the 
necessity for rules to be formulated on the procedures and 
standards for contesting the election of any senator be- 
cause of acts committed in the conduct of his campaign, 
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and for establishing standards . . . for what constitutes 
sufficient grounds for unseating a senator.” 


Two years later the same committee reported that the 
problem of controlling distribution of scurrilous campaign 
literature would be “a difficult subject matter to regulate 
by legislation in view of the danger of abridging consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of speech.” The committee 
said in 1953 that it might “take several years before a 
complete remedy can be devised to cover all of the problems 
which have been raised,” but it proposed that in the mean- 
time: 

1. The penalty for publishing anonymous campaign literature 


be increased, for material containing scurrilous or defamatory 
matter, to $5,000 and/or five years’ imprisonment. 


2. Complaints about use of scurrilous campaign literature in a 
federal election be investigated promptly by a congressional 
committee and its findings published before election day if possible. 


3. Use of scurrilous literature with the knowledge or consent 
of a candidate for Congress be made a basis for his disqualification 
in the event of election.?4 


The pending bill to amend the federal election laws 
would seek to centralize responsibility for all campaign 
activities in behalf of a candidate in the candidate himself. 
To that end, it would forbid any political committee, with 
certain exceptions, to accept contributions or make expend- 
itures in support of a candidate until the candidate or a 
designated representative had authorized the committee to 
support him. Another provision would allow candidates to 
withdraw an authorization previously given and thus, in 
the words of the committee’s report on the bill, “assure 
to all candidates the right to disassociate themselves from 
questionable activities which may be engaged in by com- 
mittees ostensibly operating in their behalf.” Such pro- 
visions would make it difficult for a candidate to profess 
unawareness of unethical practices engaged in by others 
to promote his candidacy. 


The jate Sen. Taft (R-Ohio) suggested in 1951 that the 
election laws be amended to require the filing with public 
authorities, but not the censorship, of campaign literature 
prior to its circulation. Others have felt that a bipartisan 
commission should be created to study the question of for- 

2*The committee in 1951 had proposed outlawing of composite pictures which 


falsely or maliciously misrepresent facts and create unjustified doubts about a candi- 
date’s loyalty. 
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mulating new statutory restrictions and prohibitions aimed 
at unethical campaign activities. A bill to establish such 
a commission was sponsored in 1950 by Sen. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.}. 


Many persons believe that the only effective way to tackle 
the problem is to make campaign smearing financially 
painful for its perpetrators. Taft thought that direct mis- 
statements of fact should be made punishable by payment 
of civil damages to the injured. Former President Hoover 
has suggested tightening the libel laws to assure sizable 
damage awards to persons who sue for defamation of char- 
acter. Hoover noted that the usual nominal awards in 
such cases do not constitute a deterrent and are not popu- 
larly regarded as vindication of the libel victim. He added: 

I greatly doubt the validity of any attempt to prevent un- 
truthful statements, smears, or scurrilous publications except 
through actions in the courts, lest it jeopardize the fundamentals 
of free speech and free press. However, if the laws of libel and 
slander are to be tightened, then some check should be placed 
upon their use for intimidation.25 


Court action rarely appeals to the politician. Sen. Mc- 
Carthy (R-Wis.) brought a libel suit for $2 million against 
former Sen. Benton (D-Conn.) in March 1952 but dropped 
it two years later. Resort to libel action in political con- 
troversies was discouraged anew last November by a 
decision of the U. S. Court of Appeals in Los Angeles. 
Rescinding a lower court decision which had awarded dam- 
ages to a lawyer who had engaged in a verbal tussle over 
McCarthy with Gerald L. K. Smith, the court observed that 
“He who seizes the sword may be wounded by the sword”; 
in other words, he lays himself “open for reprisals.” 


Sherwood recalled that Roosevelt once prevailed upon 
Harry Hopkins to refrain from suing newspapers which 
he thought had libeled him and his wife. “Roosevelt talked 
him out of this, saying: ‘This is a fight in which you would 
be licked before you could even get started. The whole 
proceedings would give them a glorious opportunity to 
pile on the smears—and after what you would have to take, 
what earthly good would it do you to win a verdict and 
receive damages of one dollar?’ ”’6 


**Quoted in report of Senate Rules Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
Proposed Amendments to Federal Corrupt Practices Act (1953), p. 10. 


2*Robert E. Sherwood, op. cit., p. 304. 





